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CARL AHRENS AND HIS WORK 

Satisfactory landscape-painting, like all vital art, is really "man 
added to nature"; and each of its great exponents has emphasized 
the fact by supplementing nature with his own artistic personality. 
Of what moment is it that Corot worked in France instead of Eng- 
land? that Rousseau painted Fontainebleau and not the Catskills? 
Their gift of vision is what concerns us. Their value lies in having 
written large on the face of the outdoor world their individual con- 
ceptions of its poetry and mystery and power. This dower of crea- 
tive thought is the distinguishing quality of the true artist, and such 
an artist is Carl Ahrens, a man who possesses "the hearing ear and 
the seeing eye." He looks at nature through the prism of his own 
individuality, and places her beauties before us with the touch of 
original power that sets his work apart. Though his simple and 
secluded life does not tend to notoriety — he is better known to the 
smaller public of art-lovers than to the world at large — yet within 




HOUSE IN THE CLEARING 
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THE COMING STORM 
By Carl Ahrens 
Courtesy of F. D. Healy 



the past half-dozen years he has won a definite place among Ameri- 
can landscapists, one that might be envied by better known artists. 

Mr. Ahrens was born in Canada, and his early efforts there soon 
brought him into notice as a painter of unusual promise. He gained 
a mastery of the figure, and becoming a member of the Royal Cana- 
dian Academy and the Toronto Society of Artists, exhibited several 
genre pictures which showed a keen appreciation of light and atmos- 
phere — notably one of a fisherman's child cradled in a great net that 
hung close to a sun-flooded window giving on the sea. This and 
other canvases along the same lines brought the young artist special 
honors, but his paramount delight was the poetic rendering of land- 
scape, and his achievements were such as to interest some discerning 
people in sending him to New York for further study. The busy 
days that followed were divided between painting under William M. 
Chase and modeling with F. Edwin Elwell. 

There could scarcely be a more helpful combination of oppositcs 
than these two masters in conjunction; for Mr. Chase's remarkable 
technique and Mr. Elwell's stimulating insistence upon "tempera- 
ment" fostered both the body and spirit of art. The most impor- 
tant influence, however, of Mr. Ahrens's stay in New York was his 
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intercourse with George Inness, who was then living at Montclair, 
New Jersey. Upon his being brought to the notice of that " mighty 
little giant" by a common friend, there began a cordial acquaintance, 
which was of untold value to the younger man. Mr. Inness's work 
embodied the very aims and principles for which he had been striv- 
ing, and the sympathetic encouragement of such a genius was both 
tonic and delight. 

At the close of his stay in Manhattan Mr. Ahrens returned to 
Canada; and' only a few years ago established himself permanently 
on this side the border, a little way out of Buffalo. When C. Y. 
Turner took charge of the color scheme for the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in that city, he was desirous of having Mr. Ahrens's assistance 
in his decorative labors, but a protracted siege of ill health prevented 
the latter from accepting. He is settled at East Aurora, New York, 
a town so cleverly exploited as "Roycroftie," that there, of all 
places, one is surprised to find this earnest, unassuming artist, whose 
credo does not include self-advertisement, and who (marvel of mar- 
vels!) likes to have it known that he has no connection whatever with 
"the shop.*' In fact, he abides as far from it as may be, his home 
and studio being at the other end of the town, which is a separate 
postal station called Willink. Here his devoted wife, three bright 
youngsters, all gifted musically, as well as artistically, and a cousin 
who is herself a painter, form a congenial home circle, where the 
many strangers who have met Mr. Ahrens's work, and are desirous 
of meeting its author, never fail of an unaffected welcome. 

Though broken by long sketching trips and an occasional flight 
to one of the art centers, his life is the quiet and secluded one that 
Mr. Ahrens believes necessary to the fullest self-expression. His 
virile nature demands such simplicity and independence, rather than 
the constant wear of humankind. "I don't belong to any mutual 
admiration societies," he announces, vigorously. "It is well to keep 
in touch with what others are doing, but to give play to the best that 
is in him, a man must get off by himself and work out his own 
artistic salvation. That is what Millet did, and the rest — none of 
them sought the domain of that modern malady which some one has 
called 'nervous prosperity.' " 

The words have a stalwart ring in these days of much superficial 
achievement. The wave of art interest sweeping over our country, 
which has brought us "art soaps," "art tailors," and even "art 
plumbers," has not failed to bring also the picture manufacturers — 
those painters whose aim is to get the largest money return for the 
smallest outlay of mental or physical endeavor. That sort of surface 
facility was left out of this man's make-up; he knows how to "Hold, 
with keen, yet loving eyes, art's realm from cleverness apart," and 
his interpretations of nature are the result of deep knowledge. He 
has wooed her as a lover his mistress; he has shared her rarest 
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moods, her whimsies, her tendernesses, her solemnities. Since his 
boyhood days in the wilds of the Canadian northwest, he has often 
lived for days in the forest, subsisting, as an Indian might, on what 
the woods could offer, and devoting himself assiduously to his art. 
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The results of a day or a week out of doors return with him as 
sketches; but these are chiefly to sustain his mental pictures until 
they materialize on canvas. Though as far as possible from the old 
"studio landscapes," which were redolent of the lamp rather than 
the sun, Mr. Ahrens's paintings are not direct reproductions of 
nature. He does not attempt to rival photography, with its many 
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unnecessary details, but to give the essence of the scene, to reveal 
certain beauties of color or light, to make you see with his privileged 
eyes from the loveliest point of view. That his work is not only 
beautiful, but convincing, is shown by the involuntary tribute of a 




THE WOOD-CUTTERS 
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man who did not pretend to " understand paintings," but was an 
ardent nature-worshiper. "Were I able to pass a little time occa- 
sionally among such pictures as these," he wrote, "I should, I know, 
find in 'art* some of the agreeable companionship that I find every- 
where in nature." This suggests an important characteristic of these 
landscapes — they are companionable; they grow upon you; they are 
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good to live with; they combine the charm of familiar scenes with a 
new poetry and beauty that lifts them out of the commonplace. 

Mr. Ahrens's distinguishing traits are his feeling foi color and his 
handling of the problems of light and air. His composition is always 
simple and effective; his sense of unity and harmony is never- failing; 
and his values are well understood. Many of his paintings, like 
Whistler's, are experiments in elusive lights and forms and colors, 
for he is akin in spirit to that wizard, who studied, the outdoor world 
with unflagging love, and yet felt that "to take nature as she is, is 
like telling the player to sit on the piano." There are suggestions 
in his earlier work of Millet ; often he recalls to you the solidity of 
Rousseau, the air-filled skies of Constable, the mystery of Corot. 
There is, however, no real resemblance to any other than himself; 
his style is an amalgam absolutely his own. It is seen at its best in 
' such works as "The Glow in the Woodland," and "The Gleam in 
the Woodland,'* while the same poetic vein appears in a recent 
"Evening After Rain," now owned in Chicago. The wonderful 
harmony of color in this picture is amazing in its richness and per- 
fection. The simple country road is really wet, the trees are washed, 
the whole is lit by the last of the after-glow and swept by damp, cool 
winds; yet above and beyond all that- there is a quality of tenderness 
and mystery in it that makes one catch his breath. 

"The Coming Storm" shows Mr. Ahrens's remarkable effects of 
atmosphere under a different guise; and another treatment of this 
phase of nature is given in a small painting owned by the writer, 
which is especially interesting for its color. The foreground holds a 
long, broken mass of autumnal yellow, one or two slender trees are 
tossing at the side, and down upon a low horizon, closes the blue- 
black, threatening sky. The balance and sustainment of the color 
scheme is very beautiful, while the strong and vivid key of the whole 
is original in the extreme. A companion picture shows the painter's 
power under the sway of a totally opposite mood. It is called 
"Moonlight," and is as unlike the usual moonlight scene as it is 
possible to imagine, being a study in that soft, dusky light from a 
high-sailing moon which casts no direct rays, yet pervades the whole 
landscape, and saps the daytime color from all things. It is in tones 
of dull blue and neutral brown, the evening sky overarching an 
orchard and some stacks of hay; but the delicate gradations of color, 
the subtlety of the values, the exquisite simplicity of effect, render 
it a thing to cherish. Too few landscape-painters possess this gift of 
glorifying the simple and the homely; of fidelity to the physical aspect 
of things, supplemented by the penetrating imagination of the poet. 
We need more men who can see with their souls as well as with their 
bodily vision ; who can set down the hidden loveliness of prosaic day 
and night, and point out the unnoticed miracles "in the way with us." 

Edwina Spencer. 



